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Trends in Company Pension Plans 


AJOR CHANGES have occurred in company 
pension programs during the past ten years. 
First, the prolonged depression took its toll of the 
actuarially unsound pension plans which had been 
established during the Twenties. Next, the Social Secur- 
ity Act caused companies to re-examine their pension 
programs. As a result, the pension formula was revised 
by many companies in order to adjust the company 
retirement allowance to the old-age benefits of the Act. 
An investigation made by THe ConFERENCE Boarp in 
1939 revealed that only a tenth, however, of the com- 
pany pension plans studied had been entirely discon- 
tinued because of the Act.! 
The most significant trend brought out in the 1939 
study was the shift from company-administered, non- 
funded pension plans supported entirely by the em- 
ployer to group-annuity plans underwritten by insur- 
ance companies and supported by joint contributions 
of employer and employee. The rapidity of group- 
annuity growth is shown by statistics furnished by 
leading insurance companies which indicate that the 
number of these contracts in force has more than 
tripled since the passage of the Social Security Act, and 
that by the end of 1940 there were over 1,200 of them 
in force. 


_ Higher Group-Annuity Rates 

Interest in pension plans has continued unabated. 
During the-six-month period ending May 1, 1941, 
many new plans have been adopted. As announced, 
THE CONFERENCE Boarp has collected these plans to 
determine in what respects they differ from the retire- 
ment benefit programs included in the 1939 study. The 
present analysis is based upon fifty-nine pension plans 
introduced during the last half year. 

The most significant changes in the plans have oc- 
- curred in group-annuity contracts. The return on in- 


National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Personnel Policy 
No. 16, “Company Pension Plans and the Social Security Act,” 
New York, December, 1939. 
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vestments has been steadily declining during recent 
years, and, consequently, the insurance companies have 
been obliged to increase drastically the premium rates 
on group annuities. In addition, the reduced income 
from investments has made the underwriting of group 
annuities much less attractive for insurance companies. 
One has discontinued underwriting this type of insur- 
ance altogether, while several other companies are con- 
tinuing underwriting it only for present policyholders, 
or for companies that are purchasing group annuities 
as part of a comprehensive insurance program. 

The only insurance companies that are actively 
soliciting group-annuity business at present are those 
that did not enter the field until recently and are not 
burdened with a large number of group-annuity con- 
tracts predicated upon a higher rate of return than is 
now earned on investments. Several mutual life insur- 
ance companies are promoting pension plans based upon 
individual-annuity contracts under a trust agreement.’ 

In addition to these broad general trends in private 
pension programs, several significant changes have been 
made in some features of the plans themselves, espe- 
cially in group-annuity contracts. Developments in the 
different types of company pension plans are discussed 
separately in the following sections. 


Grovup-ANNUITY PLANS 
The group-annuity type still remains dominant. Of 
the fifty-nine plans received, forty-seven, or 79%, are 
underwritten by insurance companies under a group- 
annuity contract. 


Types of Group Annuities 

Two different types of group-annuity plans have been 
developed...These have been fully described in the pre- 
vious study.? Briefly, under the one type, known as the 
“‘definite-benefit” or “unit-annuity”’ plan, there is pro- 


These plans are described in another section. See page 68. 
2National Industrial Conference Board, op. cit., page 8ff. 
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vided for each participant a fixed amount of annuity, 
based on length of service and earnings. The employee 
contributes a level amount throughout the life of the 
contract, but the employer, who pays the balance of the 
net cost of the annuities, contributes a variable amount, 
because the cost of a fixed amount of annuity for an 
individual increases each year in ratio to age. 

Under the other type, known as the “money-pur- 
chase” plan, the employer and employee contribute a 
fixed percentage of the employee’s earnings toward the 
purchase of annuities, while the unit of annuity bought 
each year decreases in ratio to the age of the individual. 

Because of the two distinctly different approaches to 
the problem of providing annuities for employees, it is 
impossible to compare the retirement benefits under the 
one type as against the other. Each type has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, which have been exten- 
sively discussed in the previous study.! The definite- 
benefit type has always been the more popular and out- 
numbers the money-purchase type by about three to 
one. According to statistics compiled by insurance 
companies, this ratio has not materially changed 
since 1939. : 


Definite-Benefit Annuities 


The annuity purchased under a definite-benefit plan 
may be expressed as an approximate percentage of 
earnings. The 1939 study, which was compiled before 


Taste 1: Unit or ANNUITIES, EXPRESSED AS PER CENT 
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the Social Security Act was amended, showed the most 
popular future-service pension to be 24 of 1% of the 
first $3,000 annual earnings and 114% of the earnings in 
excess for each year of participation. Next in order of 


'Tbid, page 14. 


frequency were plans which provided for a future-service 
pension of 1% of the first $3,000 and 2% of the excess. 


The formula for computing pensions under the re- 
cently adopted plans differs considerably from that of 
plans adopted in 1939 and earlier, because of funda- 
mental changes in the formula for computing primary 
old-age benefits under the amended Social Security Act. 
The present federal Act provides for a very liberal 
benefit of 40% of the first $600 yearly earnings.' 
Approximately two-fifths of the recently adopted plans 
either omit the first $600 of annual earnings altogether 
in computing the amount of pension, or provide a pro- 
portionately smaller annuity on this fraction of income. 
Table 1 shows the variety of formulas used to compute 
the supplemental company pension on the first $3,000 
annual earnings. On incomes in excess of this amount, 
on which no federal benefit is paid, the annuity is 
114% for each year of participation, the most common 
method, or 2%. 


Employee Contributions 


The premium rates on group annuities have increased 
sharply in recent years because of the reduction in 
earnings on investments. Consequently, the employees’ 
contributions under the new definite-benefit plans are 
higher. A recent survey made by an insurance com- 
pany revealed the fact that the average contribution 
required of employees under group-annuity plans in 
1938 was 1.9% of the first $3,000 and 4.2% of the 
excess. In 1940, the average had risen to 2.2% of the 
first $3,000 and 4.7% of the excess.” Since 1940 there 
have been further increases in the premium rates, afd 
plans adopted in 1941 require still a higher percentage 
of earnings as employees’ contributions. 


An interesting deviation from the prevailing policy 
is found in the plans of three large companies. Under 
these plans, the eligible employees earning less than 
$3,000 per year are given pensions for both past and 
future service at the expense of the company. Employ- 
ees with incomes above this amount, however, are re- 
quired to contribute to the cost of the pension plan. 
It will be interesting to observe whether this policy will 
be extended to other companies and possibly reverse the 
recent decided trend toward financing future-service 
pensions by joint contributions under both group- 
annuity and company-administered plans. 


‘The formula for computing old-age benefits for a worker without 
dependents is as follows: (a) 40% on the first $50 of average monthly 
earnings, plus (b) 10% of the next $200, plus (c) 1% of the sum of 
(a) and (b) multiplied by years of participation, up to a maximum 
of $85 per month. The maximum salary on which the old-age benefit 
is computed is $3,000 per year. See National Industrial Conference 
Board, op. cit., page 40, for complete analysis of the old-age benefit 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 


2. F. Perkins, “What’s Ahead for Pension Plans,” American 
Management Association, Insurance Series No. 40. 
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Money-Purchase Plans 


_There has been little change in the contribution pro- 
visions of the money-purchase plans since 1939. At 
that time the typical plan required employee contribu- 
tions of 2% of the first $3,000 annual earnings and 5% 
of excess earnings, the employer to contribute an equal 
amount. The majority of the plans recently adopted 
follow the same method. A minority of the new plans, 
however, are graduating the employees’ contributions 
according to earnings. For example, the plan of a large 
bank requires the following schedule of contributions 
from employees, with the company paying an equal 
amount. 


Employee Contribution 


Annual Earnings Per Cent of Earnings 


SRG SNARES pe ee a eee Sees 2% 
IN LIS@ MEA CAUL FE o oral pagal a I a 3% 
SUL O SU 000. sen ie, SETI UR Te 4% 
Oper 86, O00 etrece sre? Speer asi t oh at CREAN. tlt s 5% 


The contributions under the money-purchase plan are 
used to purchase units of annuity, which vary with the 
age and sex of the participant. 


Past-Service Pensions 


Pensions for service prior to the adoption of a group- 
annuity plan are provided entirely at company expense. 
This requires a large outlay of money, although the 
insurance companies will permit the concern to amortize 
this cost in instalments over a period of years. 

There seems to be a decided tendency to reduce the 
size of the past-service pension. The majority of the 
plans included in the 1939 survey provided for a past- 
service pension equivalent to 1% of annual earnings 
multiplied by all years of past service. Comparatively 
few of the recent plans are so liberal. A common limit- 
ation is to restrict the number of accredited years of 
past service, either by excluding all years prior to age 
thirty or thirty-five or by placing a maximum upon the 
number of years which may be counted. Although a 
majority of recent plans gives a pension of 1% of earn- 
ings for each year of accredited past service, an increas- 
ing number of plans are granting a smaller percentage 
for the younger participants, and are increasing it to a 
maximum of 1144% or 2% of earnings for persons near- 
ing retirement. A number of companies are excluding 
earnings below $600 and above $10,000 per year in com- 
puting the past-service pension. 

There seemingly is a growing attitude that the past- 
service pension program should be fitted to the financial 
condition of the company and the composition of the 
working force, rather than follow any one set formula. 


Eligibility Requirements 

Another distinct trend brought out in this investiga- 
tion is the exclusion of younger employees from partici- 
pation in the group-annuity plans. Less than a third of 
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those included in the 1939 survey contained age restric- 
tions in their eligibility requirements, as contrasted 
with 70% of the plans recently received. 

The reason for requiring employees to reach a speci- 
fied age before they become eligible to participate is 
that most people in their younger years have personal 
and family needs which take all their earnings; also, 
young persons, especially girls, are not interested in 
benefits which materialize forty years later. If the 
employee is permitted to participate at age thirty or 
thirty-five, which are the most common age restrictions 
found in recent plans, there is still time to build a reason- 
able retirement income. By excluding young persons 
from participation, the cost to the company is reduced 
without inflicting hardship. 

Because of the liberal federal benefits on the first $50 
of monthly earnings, eligibility is restricted to employees 
earning more than this amount in a fifth of recent 
plans. This limitation on earnings is so low that it will 
probably affect only a small fraction of the employees. 

Although federal taxes and old-age benefits are based 
upon the first $3,000 of annual earnings, relatively few 
new plans (15%) confine participation to persons earn- 
ing more than this amount. This percentage is some- 
what higher than that found in the 1939 survey (6%). 
Several companies, however, that previously limited 
participation to employees earning more than $3,000 
have recently extended eligibility to include the lower- 
paid wage earners. 

Some companies believe that if it is not advisable to 
adopt a pension plan for all employees, a logical begin- 
ning is to limit eligibility to the higher-paid executives 
at first and to expand the coverage when conditions are 
more favorable. Only relatively large companies, how- 
ever, can adopt a group-annuity plan that limits par- 
ticipation to employees earning over $3,000 per year, 
because the group-annuity contract requires a minimum 
coverage of fifty persons. 

Most recent plans, as well as those adopted earlier, 
require a short probationary period before an employee 
is allowed to participate. This step is considered neces- 
sary because of the heavy turnover during the early 
months of employment. A probationary period of one 
year remains the most common policy. 


Normal Retirement Date 

The Social Security Act has increasingly influenced 
company policy in fixing the date of normal retirement. 
Plans adopted prior to the passage of the Act frequently 
permitted women to retire five or ten years earlier 
than men. When the 1939 survey was made, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the group-annuity plans specified 
a normal retirement date at age sixty-five for all em- 
ployees, while 85% of the plans recently received fol- 
lowed this policy. 

A uniform retirement age for men and women sim- 
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plifies the pension problem, because if women retire at 
an earlier age, either the pension will be smaller or the 
company’s contribution will be larger. Several con- 
cerns which retire women earlier than men are provid- 
ing extra annuity payments at their own expense in 
order that the annuity payable at age sixty-five will be 
payable without reduction if the woman’s retirement 
takes place at age sixty. 

The plans of several air transportation companies 
require the flight personnel to retire five years earlier 
than ground crews, but, under these plans, the former 
group is required to make larger contributions. 


INDIVIDUAL-ANNUITY PLANS 


A significant recent development in company pension 
programs is the individual-annuity contract, underwrit- 
ten by an insurance company. Under this type, the 
joint contributions of employer and employee are used 
to purchase life endowment insurance, or a unit of 
annuity, payable at age of normal retirement, usually 
sixty-five. Each contract purchased is a separate trans- 
action, and actually the plan is based upori the retail 
buying of individual annuities, contrasted with group 
annuities which provide for wholesale purchase of 
annuities. 

The cost of any annuity is dependent upon age and 
sex of the participant, and this factor must be taken 
into account. Two different methods are used under 
these individual-annuity contracts to adjust the con- 
tract for age. Under the one, the employer and em- 
ployee contribute a percentage of the individual’s earn- 
ings. For example, one plan provides for the following 
schedule of employee contributions, the employer to 
contribute an equal amount: 


Contribution 


Annual Earnings Per Cent of Earnings 


Bart: 81; 000 5 see oecovsy ste ci th otetonssss ee ati eT RO 2% 
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With these contributions is purchased a unit of annu- 
ity, the amount of which will depend upon the age and 
sex of the individual at the time he enters the plan. 

Under the other method, the pension formula is first 
determined, and the contributions are adjusted to pro- 
duce the desired amount of annuity. For example, the 
recent plan of a large automobile company provides for 
an annual annuity equal to 144% of salary in excess of 
$3,000 for each year of participation from age thirty- 
nine or from date of employment, whichever is later. 
Under such plans, the premium rate for each individual 
contract will depend upon the age and sex of the parti- 
cipant at the time of entrance into the plan. In the plan 
described above, the employee contribution equals 5% 
of earnings in excess of $3,000 per year, the company 
to contribute the balance of the premium cost. 


Pension Formula Used 

The premium rates and the amount of annuity to be 
purchased are determined according to a definite pen- 
sion formula for each individual when he enters the plan. 
Thereafter, the unit of annuity purchased and the pre- 
mium rate are guaranteed for the lifetime of that par- 
ticular contract. For employees entering the plan 
later, the annuity tables then in force will determine the 
amount of annuity that the contributions will purchase. 


Adjustments Difficult 

Adjustment of annuities to changes in income is a 
relatively difficult transaction under an individual con- 
tract. The original unit of annuity purchased is based 
upon the earnings at the time that the employee en- 
tered the plan. If earnings are increased, it will be nec- 
essary to purchase an additional unit of annuity if the 
pension is to be adjusted to the rise in earnings. How- 
ever, the minimum unit of annuity which may be 
bought is usually $10, which requires a substantial in- 
crease in earnings to finance. Most of the plans ana- 
lyzed permit increases in the pension only if the in- 
creases in salary are sufficient to purchase at least one 
additional unit of annuity. 

The same difficulty arises if earnings are permanently 
reduced, or earnings are interrupted because of layoffs 
or sickness, for the individual contract does not provide 
for such contingencies. Regardless of reductions in 
earnings and interruptions in employment, the premium 
payments must be maintained to prevent the policy 
from lapsing or becoming paid up. If the salary is per- 
manently reduced, it is necessary to rewrite the con$ 
tract, with possible loss of equity. 

Because of the difficulty in adjusting the individual 
annuity to fluctuations in earnings and interruptions in 
employment, this type is suitable only for groups of 
employees whose work and earnings are relatively 
stable. It is also impracticable if thousands of workers 
are to be included in a pension plan, because of the 
multiplicity of administrative details involved. The 
majority of the individual-contract plans analyzed 
restrict participation to office employees or higher- 
income groups. 


Life Insurance Option 


As part of the individual-annuity plan, the partici- 
pants are usually given the opportunity to purchase 
$1,000 worth of life insurance for each $10 unit of 
annuity. The life insurance protection ceases when the 
annuity payments begin. The cost’ of the insurance, 
which is borne by the employee, is relatively low. The 
life insurance feature is considered especially attractive 
to men with growing children. Because of their family 
responsibilities, these men are more in need of insur- 
ance than of an annuity maturing thirty or thirty-five 
years later. 
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Other Provisions 


The individual annuity is issued in the name of the 
employee, but the contract is usually retained by a 
pension committee in order to prevent the employee 
from withdrawing from the plan and receiving the cash 
surrender value of the policy, including the company’s 
contributions. If the employee resigns or is discharged, 
his contributions plus interest are returned to him. In 
several plans analyzed, the contract, which has been 
partially paid for by the company, is given to the em- 
ployee if upon leaving he has been in service ten or more 
years. 

The worker is given the privilege of continuing at 
least his share of the contract, should he leave the com- 
pany. He may take over the entire contract if he will 
repay the contributions made by the company in his 
behalf. 

Upon retirement, the employee has a wide choice of 
alternatives. There are nine methods of settlement 
available to the employee at retirement or to his family 
if he dies before retirement. 

The individual annuity plan is ordinarily adminis- 
tered under a pension trust in order to retain possession 
of the individual contracts and to be able to deduct com- 
pany contributions for annuities from the income tax.! 

In a short résumé of changes in the private pension 
plans, only the broad general outlines of the various 
types of plans can be given. The above discussion is 
based upon eight plans received in the course of the 
present investigation. 


COMPARISON OF GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL PLANS 


The group annuity and the individual annuity are 
both underwritten by insurance companies, but the 
fundamental structure of the two types of plans is en- 
tirely different. The group-annuity contract in reality 
provides for the wholesale purchase of annuities. The 
minimum participation under such plans is fifty persons, 
and at least 75% of the eligible employees must partici- 
pate for the plan to become effective. The individual- 
annuity plan, in contrast, provides for the retail pur- 
chase of individual-annuity contracts for the participat- 
ing employees, and there is no limitation to the number 
of persons which may be included. 

Each type has its advantages and defects. Several 
insurance companies are strongly opposed to the in- 
dividual-annuity type of contract, although several of 
the larger mutual life insurance companies are now 
actively promoting this type. The following arguments 
are ‘generally presented for and against each type. 


Rate and Annuity Guarantees 


The rate of premium is guaranteed for the entire life- 
time of the individual contract under the individual- 
1See page 70 for a discussion of the provisions of a pension trust. 


annuity plan, whereas under the group-annuity plan, 
the rates are guaranteed only for the first five years. 
Thereafter, the insurance company may increase the 
the rates or may change the provisions of the contract. 

The rate guarantee under the individual contract, 
however, applies only to the original group; and em- 
ployees entering the plan later and all additional annui- 
ties purchased must be bought at the rates then prevail- 
ing. Under the group plan, the rates are guaranteed for 
five years, not only for present employees but also for 
any new employees becoming eligible during that period. 

Because of the lifetime guarantee of annuities and 
premium rates under the individual contract, the em- 
ployer will always know the approximate cost of pro- 
viding pensions for his present employees, while the 
employee will know definitely the amount of annuity 
he will receive upon retirement. Under group contracts, 
either the amount of pension is known and the employ- 
er’s contributions are the variable factor (definite- 
benefit type) or the contributions are known and the 
annuity purchased is the unknown factor (money- 
purchase type). 


Costs 


The cost of a group-annuity plan cannot be compared 
with the cost of an individual-annuity plan because two 
different principles are involved and different types of 
annuities are purchased. Advocates of group annuities 
claim that the cost per dollar of retirement income will 
ultimately prove to be materially less because of the 
economies possible in mass handling and lower commis- 
sion expense under the group contract. Advocates of 
individual contracts, on the other hand, state that the 
ultimate cost of individual annuities will be no more 
and may well be less than the cost of group annuities, 
because of the rate guarantees and the dividends. 

A recent publication makes the following statement: 


To the extent that costs can be compared there is no 
substantial difference . . . While the proponents of 
one or the other type of plan may try to emphasize cost, 
it is obvious that you must pay for what you get.! 


Adjustment of Annuities to Earnings 

Because of the structure of the individual contract, it 
is difficult to adjust this type of plan to fluctuations in 
earnings and to irregular employment. It is best suited 
to groups of employees whose earnings and employment 
are stable. Conversely, under the group-annuity plan, 
every fluctuation in earnings and employment auto- 
matically receives attention. For this reason, this type 
of annuity is probably best for the rank-and-file worker. 


Insurance Protection 
An attractive feature of the individual-annuity plan 


1The Seefurth Service, “Trusts for Employees,” Chicago, Illinois, 
1940, page 8. 
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is that, without cost to the company and with little 
extra expense to the employee, life insurance is made 
available to employees. Since employee contributions 
under pension plans will consume a fairly large portion 
of the employee’s savings, many younger men will be 
obliged either to discontinue their life insurance pro- 
tection or to refuse to join the pension plan. The com- 
bination of life insurance and annuity, available under 
an individual contract, meets this objection and appeals 
to men with growing families. 


Other Provisions 


The individual annuity contains more. methods of 
settlement upon retirement than the group annuity. 
It is also possible to pay out the death-benefit in in- 
stalments under the individual contract, whereas the 
group annuity provides for a lump-sum payment to the 
beneficiary upon death of the participant. In addition, 
an employee withdrawing from service may take over 
the contract and continue it under the individual con- 
tract, while, under the group-annuity plan, the employee 
is not given this option. 


Pension Trust 


In order to take advantage of the tax provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the individual-annuity 
plan is usually administered under a pension trust. 
Under the group-annuity plan, it is not necessary to 
create a pension trust and this administrative expense 
is avoided. 


SELF-INSURED PLANS 


Four new self-insured pension plans were received in 
connection with this investigation. They form a de- 
cided contrast to the earlier plans which were adminis- 
tered and supported by the company out of current 
receipts. These recently adopted plans are supported 
by contributions, made by employer and employee, 
which are actuarially determined. They are adminis- 
tered through a trust agreement, under the guidance 
of a pension committee. Company funds deposited in 
the trust may not be diverted to purposes other than 
for the exclusive benefit of the employees. By the use 


of the pension trust, the company funds set aside for - 


pensions are exempt from taxation.! 

On the basis of so few plans, it is impossible to discern 
any prevailing policy, but a brief description of several 
of these plans will indicate their salient features. The 
pension program of a bank requires an employee con- 
tribution of 3% of earnings, the company to contribute 
the balance of the cost. The future-service pension is 
equivalent to 2% of earnings multiplied by years of 

participation and minus the primary Social Security 
pension. A past-service pension equivalent to 1% of 
See following section for discussion of pension trusts. 


earnings multiplied by years of service between 1934 
and 1941 is given free to employees over fifty years of 
age. 

ae interesting plan has been adopted by a large build- 
ing supply company. The employees’ contributions, 
which vary in ratio to age from 1.3% to 2.4% of the 
first $3,000 and from 3% to 6% of earnings in excess, 
are kept in separate accounts. When the employee re- 
tires at sixty-five, an amount equal to that accumulated 
in his account is contributed by the company. On the 
basis of this aggregate sum, the monthly annuity is 
computed in accordance with an annuity table. 

The company expects to make supplementary con- 
tributions sufficient to provide an adequate retirement 
income for employees who enter the plan at a relatively 
late age. The maximum pension under such circum- 
stances may not exceed the amount the employee would 
have been entitled to had he been a participant for 
twenty years. 


The Company Pension Plan and the SEC 


The United States Rubber Company, on February 
24, 1941, discontinued its savings and retirement plan 
when the General Counsel of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission expressed the opinion that an offer- 
ing of securities was involved and that registration 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1933 was neces- 
ary. A Commissioner, in discussing this case, pointed 
out in a letter to Taz CONFERENCE Boarp on March 18, 
1941, that: 


Very often employees’ pension, savings or profit- 
sharing plans may involve investment companies within 
the meaning of the Investment Company Act of 1940. 
However, plans which meet the conditions of Section 165 
of the Internal Revenue Code (trust fund provisions) 
are specifically excepted from the Act. Other plans may 
be granted an exemption on application where the Com- 
mission is satisfied that the exemption is consistent with 
the protection of the investors. 


On February 27, 1941 the Commission issued a state- 
ment that it was seeking means of amending the Act 
so as to avoid the necessity of meeting the full registra- 
tion requirements in connection with the offer and sale 
of interests in various employees’ pension or profit- 
sharing plans. 


Pension Trusts 


All the recently adopted self-insured pension plans 
and the individual-annuity plans received by the Board 
are administered under an irrevocable trust agreement, 
in order to deduct the company contributions from 
taxable income. 

Section 165 of the Internal Revenue Code authorizes 
the creation of employees’ trusts and makes them non- 
taxable entities. The summarized provisions of Section 
165 are as follows: 


—_—_—————_—_—_—__—_—————————— 
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1. The trust must be part of a stock bonus, pension or 
profit-sharing plan. 


2. It must be for the exclusive benefit of some or all 
employees. 

3. The purpose of the plan must be the distribution 
to employees of the earnings and principal of the fund 
accumulated under the trust. 

4. Under the trust no part of the principal and income 
may be diverted to purposes other than for the exclusive 
benefit of the employees until all liabilities with respect 
to employees under the trust have been satisfied. 


Section 23 (p) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code speci- 
fies that additional employer contributions to the pen- 
sion trust, principally to cover past-service pensions, 
may also be deducted from the company income over a 
period of ten years. 


Although no particular form of trust is required under 
the regulations, it is considered a wise policy to draw 
up a formal trust agreement, not only for tax purposes 
but to protect the company against unjustifiable claims. 

The pension trust may not be created for the purpose 
of providing pensions for a few favored individuals. Its 
eligibility requirements must be sufficiently broad to 
include all employees who belong in a specified classifi- 
cation, as for example, all earning over $3,000 per year, 
and it must contain a sound pension formula. Every 
trust claiming exemption must file with the Collector of 
Internal Revenue an affidavit, a copy of the trust instru- 
ment, the pension plan, and the latest annual statement. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Management Research Division 


Wage Increases in 194] 


OR SOME MONTHS, almost every issue of daily 
newspapers, and trade and labor periodicals has 
carried announcements of increases in wage rates. As 
long as the volume is considerable, The Management 
Record will carry a monthly chronology of all such an- 
nouncements received by THE CONFERENCE Boarp. 


It will show the date of the announcement, the name 
of the company involved, the amount of the increase 
and the number of employees affected. 

In order to have a complete record for 1941, a review 
of previous announcements is presented herewith, 
followed by the chronology for the current period. 


REVIEW OF WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO MAY 10 


Company and Period 


January 1-January 10, 1941 


Bell Aircraft Corporation.................. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pisher Body Company... 222 <<< 560.5% os Cleveland, O. 
Budd Manufacturing Company............. Detroit, Mich. 
White Sewing Machine Corporation......... Cleveland, O. 


January 11-February 10, 1941 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation ‘ 
Curtiss Propeller Division................ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ranger Engineering Division of Fairchild 


Engine & Airplane Corporation........... East Farmingdale, N. Y. 


United States Rubber Company............ Mishawaka, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Lighting Equipment Association of New York.| New York, N. Y. 


Sessions Foundry Company............--- Bristol, Conn. 
Ryan Aeronautical Company............--- San Diego, Cal. 
Weller Lumber Company.............-.+-- Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Babcock & Wilcox Company..............- Bayonne, N. J 
General Dry Batteries, Inc..............-.- Dubuque, Iowa | 
United States Rubber Company............ Los Angeles, Calif. 
Tovroa Packing Company..............-.- Phoenix, Ariz. 
Weatherhead Manufacturing Company...... Cleveland, O. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company......... Toledo, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company.........-- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Delaware Rayon Corporation............ .«-| New Castle, Del. 
‘Lincoln Beth Companys ec tc sacre cca aws eo ass Chicago, Tl. 


Bradford Dyeing Association.............-- Westerly, R. I. 


i® 


10¢to16¢/hr.| '340 


Amount of Number Remarks 


Increase Affected 
4% 4,000 
5¢/hr. .... | All production workers—skilled groups to be 


raised to level of Detroit skilled workers 


3¢ to 6¢/hr.| 8,000 
5% 850 


1% 600 | Toall hourly employees with 6 monthg’ service 
5% .... | New wage schedule: minimum hiring rate 


50¢/hr., 55¢ after 4 months, 5714¢ after 
8 months, 60¢ after one year 


3¢/br. {15,0 
10% avg. | 6,000 


Minimum wage rate increased from 50¢ to 
6214¢ after four months’ service 


5¢/ br. — "450 | Minimum wage raised from 55¢ to 60¢/hr. 
oo 
sien 1,100 | Increase to beginners of 5¢/hr. 
700 


2¢/hr. soni } Raises common labor (male) to 67)4¢/hr. 
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REVIEW OF WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 
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Company and Period 


February 11—March 10, 1941 
American Car and Foundry Company....... 
American Window Glass Company......... 
Harding Glass Company............-.++++: 
Holland and Adamston Glass Company..... 
Schoy Glass Company...........+++.-+.0-- 
Vink= Bel Company vane. weoe ss ce esie ls steels 
Mountain States Steel Foundry Co......... 
Powell Valve Company...........+--+e00- 
Charleroi Works, Corning Glass Company. . . 
Campbell Soup Company............-.++5 


United States Finishing Company........... 
American Woolen Company.............+-+ 
Henry Disston & Sons Company............ 
Quincy Mine Company............-..+++- 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company....... 
Utica Knitting Company.................- 
Merrimac Woolen Mills.................+.- 
Uxbridge Worsted Company, Inc........... 
Haywood-Wakefield Company.............. 


March 1]-April 10, 1941 
Tron City Tool Compan 
Parkersburg Iron & Steel Company......... 
Je Geb rill: Companyaacmiseen cris +> witvererse ere 
Douglas Aircraft Company............-.... 


He J: Heinz Company: sae.a. 2. eee Sterot 
Denholm Packing Company................ 
Murray-Ohio Manufacturing Company...... 
Republic Brass Company..........-...++.. 
Superior Foundry Company................ 


Colonial Steel Company................... 
National Steel Corporation................. 


Firth-Stirling Steel Corporation............. 
Wolverine Pressed Steel Company.......... 
Midland Steel Products Corporation........ 
Central Screw Company................... 
Lunkenheimer Company.................. 
Air Reduction Corporation................. 
Stanley G. Flagg & Company, Inc.......... 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company... . 
Great Lakes Towing Company 
Cornell Dubilier Electrical Company........ 


Central Foundry Company................. 
Otis Steel: Conipany ce. c. - 2 mos ce eence oe 
Tngalls:Tron- Works .\sstsssce petra cnistern orale 
Texas Mining and Smelting Company....... 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, Inc........... 
United States Clothing Mfrs. Association... . 
Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Corporation. ... 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company.......... 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Prod. Company. . 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company........ 
New York Telephone Company............. 
Consumers Power Company of Michigan.... 
General Instrument Corporation............ 
Fada Radio and Electric Company.......... 
Branch River Wool Combing Company..... 
Women’s Cloak Industry. ..........0e0.00. 


George Lawley & Son Corporation.......... 
Swift and Company aneeiteo cer acs wie 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company......... 


Location 


Berwick, Pa. 
Pennsylvania 
Arkansas 

West Virginia 
West Virginia 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Charleroi, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Camden, N. J. 
Norwich, Conn. 
New -York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hancock, Mich. : 


Cleveland, O. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Monaca, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKeesport, Pa. 


Grand Haven, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, TIl. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


South Plainfield, N. J. 


Newark, N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Laredo, Texas 

W. Orange, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Fall River, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Michigan 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Rhode Island 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Amount of 
Increase 


5¢/hr. 


3¢/hr. 
2¢/hr. 


5¢/hr. 


10% 
716¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 


9-11¢/hr. 
77 
10% 
10% 


5% 


10% 
5¢/hr. 
5¢ to 8¢/hr. 
216 tod¢/hr. 


top 

12% 

814% avg. 
5% 

2¢ to 12¢/hr. 
5 


10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 


5¢ to 20¢/hr. 
3¢ to 17¢/hr. 


$2.50/wk. 
5¢ to 8¢/hr. 
716 ¢/hr. 
10% 


Number 


Affected 


f 450 


400 
21,000 


950 


2,300 
7,000 


Remarks 


To continuous process workers 
To non-continuous process workers 


Pieceworkers 

To all employees of 6 months’ service 
Year-round employees 

Seasonal employees 

Effective May 12 


Additional 10¢ for each half-cent advance in 
the price of copper 


Minimum for unskilled increased from 50¢ 
to 5214¢ per hour 


Power plant and maintenance employees 

To dayworkers 

To pieceworkers 

Increased base rate from 53¢ to 73¢ 

Included Weirton Steel, Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, Hanna Furnace Corporation 


and other subsidiaries 
Raised base rate from 65¢ to 75¢ 


Retroactive to January 18, 1941 


Women workers 
Welders 


Maintenance employees 


Effective May 19 
Affects 85% of employees 


to Plant Department 
to Operators 


To basters, fellers and tackers 
To original sample makers 
To duplicate makers 


5¢/hr. to journeymen in Engineering division 
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Company and Period Location Sota Nclaas Remarks 
March 11-April 10, 1941—Continued 
lexagiCompanverce te ee te Port Arthur, Texas 5¢/hr. 5,000 | Salaried employees to receive individual con- 
Gulf 011 C “ sideration 
Corporations... eees ees o Port Arthur, Texas 5¢/hr { 4,000 | Lo employees making more than 65¢/hr. 
; : 3¢/hr. ; To employees making less than 65¢/hr. 

Hammermill Paper CODEN T cca ws ey: Erie, Pa. 8% 1,200 
American Sugar Refining Company... ss.. Baltimore, Md. 216¢/hr. avg. 650 
American Viscose Corporation.............. Front Royal, Va. 

Nitro, W. Va. 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 5¢/hr Men 

Roanoke, Va. 16,500 

Lewiston, Pa. 3¢/hr. Women 

Marcus Hook, Pa. 

b ’ Meadville, Pa. } 
Endicott Johnson Corporation.............. Binghamton, N. Y. 10% 10,000 
Hayward Schuster Mills................... Manchaug, Mass. 10 
: East Douglas, Mass. \ % eu 
Linen Thread Wompanyiner. seen fe vi cos Kearny, N. J. 216 ¢/hr. 317 
Johnson Wire RPP Ve en nie eek Worcester, Mass. 10¢/hr. 800 | Raises basic labor rate from 62144¢ to 7214¢ 
Florence Stove Company.................. Gardner, Mass. 5¢/hr 1.300 | Lo day workers 
5% to 1% ? To pieceworkers 
Federal Motor Truck Company............. Detroit, Mich. 5¢/hr. 325 
American Dredging Company.............. Philadelphia, Pa. $10-$32/mo. 200 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company............. Ohio 5% avg 5,000 
Armstrong Rubber Company............... West Haven, Conn. Q¢/hr. 500 | 10¢/hr. increase in minimum rates 
Lewis Manufacturing Companyer: Steet. & 2. Walpole, Mass. 10% 1,500 
Peerless Woolen Mills. . imgneee See ase Rossville, Ga. 10% 1,800 
Graniteville Manufacturing Company....... Graniteville, S. C. 5% to 7% 4,400 
Glove Workers Union of Fulton Company. ..| Gloversville, N. Y. 11% to 17%] 1,500 
Ueha walt Falls Companys) sae - 860s 3 bs: Woonsocket, R. I. 10% 
DARE AIST COMPANY. see es cia a os s i 10% Constitutes about 90% of employees in plush 
Relinton treet: Millen ate. cone ote ce sareieicte 10% $0,000 mills in this city a 
Rhode Island Plush Company.............. 10% 
Clark Equipment Company................ Jackson, Mich. 5% .. | To pieceworkers in gear shop 
5¢/hr. ... | To hourly workers 

Brehm & Stehle Company................. Philadelphia, Pa. 5% to 10% 125 
New Bedford Rayon Company............. New Bedford, Mass. 4¢/hr. 400 


April 11-May 10,1941 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation..... Brees reek All plants 10¢/hr. 90,000 ; 
Republic Steel Corporation................. All plants 10¢/hr. 50,000 { See su nae yh +. GRE 
Wheeling Steel Corporation................ Ohio and West Virginia 10¢/hr. 26,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company....... .| Ohio and West Virginia 10¢/hr. 25,000 
American Rolling Mill Company........... Middletown, Ohio 10¢/hr. 17,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Corporation............... Pennsylvania 10¢/hr. 6,000 
Gis Steet Companys -- tet. Pe Cleveland, Ohio 10¢/hr. 6,000 
Lukens Sey ia aad Ragin oe PES AS Coatesville, Pa. 5 10¢/hr. 4,000 
Copperweld Steel Company................ Glassport, Pa. an 
a Watton: Ohio { 10¢/hr. ht 
Blaw-Knox Companys, sre cce ccd s/c of Pittsburgh, Pa. 10¢/hr. Aes 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation......... Pennsylvania 10¢/hr. 24,000 2 ae ; : 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation........ Penna. and New York 10¢/hr. 8,000 { ae ie ae Se ee ee 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Company............ Pittsburgh, Pa. 10¢/hr 900 
John A. Roebling Sons Company........... Trenton, N. J 10¢/hr 5,000 
A.M. Byers Companys22.).<.. 226% snow eul Ambridge, Pa. 10¢/hr 1,000 
Lebanon Steel Foundry.................06- Lebanon, Pa. 10¢/hr. 750 
Pittsburgh Tube Company................. Monaca, Pa. 10¢/hr. 500 eae oar : 
salaried e 
Fretz Moon Tube Company................ Butler, Pa. 10¢/hr. 375 eae dss than $4,000 pa oP 
Granite City Steel Company............... St. Louis, Mo. 10¢/hr. 2,500 
Westinghouse Airbrake Company........... Wilmerding, Pa. 10¢/htesis 
Johnson Bronze Company................- New Castle, Pa. 10¢/hr-— a? Sa Sen anar oe 
rease to salaried em 
Bantam Car Company? .-s). sicic sno sine sep Butler, Pa. 10¢/hr. 400 { Siler #4000 Ploy’ 
Humble Oil & Refining Company........... Houston, Texas 5% Se 7,200 
Magnolia Petroleum Company............. 5% 10,000 
Consolidated Oil Company..............+.- ay. 5¢/br 9,500 
Standard Steel Company.............+..5.- Cleveland, Ohio 5¢/hr. 650 : 
Colonial Steel Products..................+.| Cleveland, Ohio 10¢/hr 400 | Minimum raised to $.73 
Grabler Manufacturing Company........... Cleveland, Ohio 5% 800 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company........ Birmingham, Ala. 10¢/hr. 2,000 s 
Inland Steel Companyntcaeeewe neces 33 Chicago, Ill. 10¢/hr. ie 
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REVIEW OF WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


Company and Period 


April 11-May 10, 1941—Continued 
International Harvester Company.......... 


United States Pipe & Foundry Company. ... 
American Chain and Cable Company........ 
Thompson Products, Inc..........-.---+++ 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company... . . 
North American Refractories Company...... 
Union Switch and Signal Company.......... 
Humphries Manufacturing Company........ 
Pittsburgh Ice Dealers.............--.-.+-- 
Westinghouse Electric & ManufacturingCo.. 


Crucible Steel Company of America......... 


Warner and Swasey Company............-- 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Products Corporation. 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)........ 


Manhattan Shirt Company.............--- 
Associated Fur Coat and Trimming Mfrs... 


United States Steel Corporation............ 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.............++0+0005 
Armour’and Company. .stmsslieiue> atta. 04 
Jacob E. Decker and Sons................. 
Aluminum Company of America............ 


Cudahy Packing Company................. 
Wilsoniand Company. iio. gc. 00 ries noe 
Swift anda om pan y-nrecdtaniten anloare eee 
George A. Hormel & Company............. 
General Electric Company................. 
Singer Manufacturing Company............ 
Alpha Portland Cement Company.......... 
Deere-and: Companyse nan sae rac oes cc ve 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company.......... 
Gale Shoe: Company ce: isco ews cee tc noite 
Anderson, Little Company................. 
Wall Streeter Shoe Company............... 
Columbia Duck Mills 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company........... 
American Can Company..........-.....+.. 
Edna Brass Manufacturing Company....... 
Marion Steel Shovel Company.............. 
Bearings Company of America.............. 
California Metal Trades Association......... 
United Engineering & Foundry Company.... 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company........... 
North Range Mining Company............. 
Fairchild Aviation Corporation............. 
United Aircraft Corporation................ 
Caterpillar Tractor Company............... 
McLain Fire Brick Company............... 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation............. 
Weyerhauser Timber Company............. 
Master Carpenters & Builders Association. . . 
Quaker State Oil Refining Company......... 
Pittsburgh Van Operators.................. 
J. C. Sanders Cotton Mill Company, Inc.... 
National Malleable & Casting Company.... . 
Triplex Screw Company................... 
Eastern Machine Screw Corporation........ 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company............. 


Location 


All domestic motor 


Amount of 
Increase 


truck, tractor, farm 5¢/hr. 


implement and 

twine factories 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Monessen, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clearfield, Pa. 
Clearfield, Pa. 
Swissvale, Pa. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
24 plants 


All plants saerae sccm 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
57 vessels 


All plants 


Kearny, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mason City, Iowa 
Alcoa, Tenn. 
Badin, N. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Edgewater, N. J. 
New Kensington, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Austin, Minn. 
Major plants 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Easton, Pa. 
Moline, Til. 
Allentown, Pa. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Columbia, S. C 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Lancaster, Pa. 

64 companies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Michigan 

Jamaica, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
San Leandro, Calif. 
Ohio 

Mass. and Penna. 
Snoqualmie, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penna. and West Va. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New Haven, Conn. 


Lockport, N. Y 


9¢ to 
10 


7¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 


5¢ to 17¢/hr. 
$1.00/wk. 


10¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 


5¢/hr. 
¢/hr. 


Affected 


20¢/hr. 


Number Remarks 


Comparable increases to non-managerial 


42,000 ; 
salaried employees 


1,200 | Page Steel and Wire Division 
1,000 
540 
1,500 
400 
300 
45,000 


To drivers and helpers 


| Salaried employees making up to $175/mo. 
increased 10¢/hr.—those making $175 
| to $400 increased 10% 


12,000 


2,700 


6 months’ service 


1 year’s service 
| 2,000 | 9 years’ service 
3 years’ service 
2,600 
20,000 pens not ratified 7 
justment of salaries of employees earn- 
240,000 { ing under $4,000 
2,400 


10,000 


Equivalent salary adjustment 

Basic wages raised from 57¢ to 65¢ per hour 
Basic wages raised from 57¢ to 65¢ per hour 
Men’s clothing 


1,800 
250 
1,500 | Raising rate to $1.15/hr. 
7,200 
Ba To iron ore miners 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, MAY 11 TO JUNE 10 


May 
11 
12 


~ 


13 
14 


16 
17 


19 


20 


22 


27 
29 


30 
31 


Company Location ate of 
ncerease 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company...| Philadelphia, Pa. 5% 
Continental Steel Corporation............... Ohio and Indiana 10¢/hr 
Arcadia; Knitting Millsae ach eee iene cies Allentown, Pa. 5% 
Interwoven Stocking Company.............. Martinsburg, W. Va. 10% 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company..... Chicago, II}. 10% 
Pennzoil Refining Company................. Oil City, Pa. 10¢/hr. 
International Paper Sac oy tartiansraete at ees Glens Falls, N. Y. 5¢/hr. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.. Rome, N. Y. 6¢/hr. 
3¢/hr. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company........ New Haven, Conn. the: 
Beech Aircraft Corporation:................ Wichita, Kans. 216¢/hr. 
Bx-Cell-O Corporation me. tose... ceeds Detroit, Mich. 5¢/hr. 
Fined Motor Company <tc s.cacas son access Detroit, Mich. 5¢ to 15¢/hr. 
National Battery Company................. Buffalo, N. Y. 10¢/hr. 
Underwood, Elliott, Fisher Company......... Hartford, Conn. 5% 
Standard Oil Company (California).......... San Francisco, Calif. 40¢/day 
Baldwin Locomotive Company.............. Burnham, Pa. 10¢/hr. 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Company.......... Springfield, Ohio 10¢/hr. 
ERY LAC ONAN Y er hse a wc ecw ais rs Towa 10% 
Armstrong Cork Company.................. Pittsburgh, Pa. 6¢ to 8¢/hr. 
Great Lakes Towing Company.............. Buffalo, N. Y. 50¢/day 
He Brace OMmpan yin s caeiis Bs < okies cists Little Rock, Ark. | 
Memphis, Tenn. 3¢/hr. 
Cairo, Ill. 
Paloninces4 s. . ek e  AS csse Meadville, Pa. 7¢/hr 
Whelan Drug: Stores is... S52. Soe cas aciecg 3% New York, N. Y. $2/wk 
National Radiator Company................ Johnstown, Pa. 10¢/hr 
ANtHTACILS Goal CPETALONG ots 6 ce He Ve | rks Des oe meendies 114% 
Chase Brass & Copper Company............. Waterbury, Conn. 6¢/br 
Solvay Process ge Nes ea eT eee Hopewell, Va. 8¢/hr. 
UPR GNIBAT ES re he ee ee eee eis ee Chicago and Fox River | 1114¢/hr. 
American Shipbuilding Company............ Lorain, Ohio 4¢ to 5¢/hr. 
Eastman Kodak Company.................. Rochester, N. Y. 10% 
Hudson Motor Company................... Detroit, Mich. 8¢/hr. 
Timken Roller Bearing Company............ Canton, Ohio 10¢/hr. 
Frick-Gallagher Mankiacincig Gaipasy. 3 Wellston, Ohio 5¢/hr. 
American Steel Foundries................... 7 plants 10¢/hr. 
National Standard Company............ ....| Clifton, N. J. ake to 
15¢/hr. 
American Abrasive Metal Company.......... Irvington, N. J 5¢/hr. 
Harrison Bolt & Nut Company.............. Harrison, 10¢/hr. 
Fedders Manufacturing Company............ Buffalo, N. Y 5¢/hr. 
Seyler Manufacturing Company............. Etna, Pa 10¢/hr. 
Pittsburgh Railways & Motor Coach Companies] Pittsburgh, Pa. ag nr 
Continental Rubber Company............... Erie, Pa. 7¢/hr. 
Pittsburgh Valve Company................. Barberton, Ohio 5% 
General M Olors WorporaliOn..Gat tarecicacct nd > see es area ee 10¢/hr. 
Louis Marcus Corporation.................. Baltimore, Md. 10% 
Warner Brothers Company.................. Bridgeport, Conn. 10% 
Waltham Watch Company.................. Waltham, Mass. 26¢/hr. 
California Growers & Processors, Inc......... California 20% 
Bendix Aviation Corporation................ South Bend, Ind. 76 ¢/hr 
‘Bell. Aircraft-Corporation jena. 2 «chee oe ce Buffalo, N. Y. 10¢/hr 
Chrysler Corporation............+.+.+2+005- Detroit, Mich. _8¢/br. 
Electrical Storage Battery Co............... Philadelphia, Pa. La 
Cleveland, Ohio 10% 
Detroit, Mich. o 
San Francisco, Calif. }/ —— 
B. F. Goodrich Company.............++++.- Akron, Ohio 7¢ ope 


Number 


Affected 


8,500 
3,800 
1,000 
1,500 
"360 
5,000 
1,000 


10,000 
3,000 
53,024 
300 
4,000 
10,000 
2,200 
200 
850 
1,200 


3,500 
800 
2,200 
91,000 
6,000 
1,000 
2,600 


6,000 


~ 500 
1,500 


} 3,000 


700 
600 
25,000 


Remarks 


To men 
To women 


Largest hardwood flooring manufac- 
turer 


Raises some skills to minimum of 
$1.16/hr. 


Equivalent increase to salaried em- 
ployees up to $3,000/year 


To employees 70¢/hr. and over 
To employees under 70¢/hr. 


Affecting Frigidaire, Delco and Mo- 
raine Prod. plants at Detroit, Delco 
plant at Bloomfield, N. J., Sunlight 
Elec. Co. & Packard Elec. Divisions 
at Warren, Ohio 


a 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS—Continued 


Company Location ites? a Nes! Remarks 
June : ' 
2 | Bridgeport Brass Company.......-.....-+- Bridgeport, Conn. 107% 4,20 
American Hide & Leather Company....... if: Lowell, Mass. 614% 530 
4 | Greater Pittsburgh Linen Supply Assn.and Alle-} __ 
gheny County Laundry Owners Assn.......| Pittsburgh, Pa. 10% 2,300 
Studebaker Corporation............++..+++- South Bend, Ind. 8¢/hr. 8,000 
General Motors Corporation ...........+..- All plants 10¢/hr.. enete 
jati isco Distribut San Francisco, Calif Tether. t 4,500 lo women t 190 warehouses 
5 | Association of San Francisco Distributors..... an ; ; 10¢/hr. Pon ineh 
Shipbuilding andDrydock 
Sb tae aes : ni ver me! Petes : “iiade the terete Richmond, Va. 10¢/hr. On rates from 40¢ to 86¢/hr. 
12¢/hr. ae On rates above 86¢/hr. 
9 | Baldwin Locomotive Works...............-- Philadelphia, Pa. 5¢/hr. 5,300 | Applies to locomotive shops and to 


Baldwin-Southwark Corporation 


Notes on Personnel Administration 


Federal Insurance for Trainees 


The United States Government, through _ its 
National Service Insurance section, issued more than 
$500,000,000 in new life insurance policies at the induc- 
tion centers from October, 1940 to March, 1941. 

Each induction center has an insurance and allot- 
ment officer, but the trainee is under no pressure to 
take out a policy. He is given 120 days to determine 
whether he wants the policy and the amount. The 
minimum policy is for $1,000 and the policies increase 
by $500 steps to $10,000. The cost of this protection 
is low, ranging from 65 cents per $1,000 for age 21 to 75 
cents for age 34. 


Chinese ‘*Tolerances’’ 


Supervisors in industry will find the recent Saturday 
Evening Post article “‘All China Was Our Factory” of 
considerable interest. Mr. Charles Healy Day recounts 
his experiences in building planes for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Problems of hiring, training and discipline 
are described against a background of intrigue, floods 
and bombing raids. 

According to Mr. Day, the Chinese machinist cannot 
understand the American practice of specifying a 
machining tolerance of, say, three-thousandths of an 
inch. He thinks the engineer should give the “exact” 
measurement. His attitude is: “Don’t you know what 
you want ?” 

Disciplinary measures bring into play another type 
of tolerance, that related to adjusting daily contacts in 
the shop to Chinese behavior. According to Mr. Day, 
“face” is a serious matter in dealing with Chinese 
workers and the successful boss must be both diplomat 
and technician. If you criticize a Chinese worker before 
his fellow workers, “you” lose face. As an illustration, 


there was the case of the Chinese welder whose welds 
were faulty, but who could not be convinced by his 
supervisor that such was the case. The successful pro- 
cedure that corrected this condition was as follows: 
After working hours, the supervisor sawed the welded 
metal so as to expose the fault and placed this “exhibit” 
on the worker’s bench where he would find it in the 
morning. Not a word was exchanged between super- 
visor and worker, but the fault was corrected. No 
“face” was lost. 


Conference on Regularization of Employment 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has made 
available the papers presented and the texts of the panel 
discussions held under the First Wisconsin Conference 
on steadier jobs. This publication! contains detailed 
descriptions of the stabilization programs of fifteen 
Wisconsin companies which have been particularly suc- 
cessful in regularizing employment under the individual 


reserves feature of the Unemployment Compensation 
Act. 


Health Promotion Under a Mutual Medical 
Association 


The Employees Mutual Benefit Association of the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company was created solely 
for the purpose of providing low-cost medical service to 
its members. Since its creation in 1930, its medical 
facilities have been constantly enlarged to serve its 
more than 3,000 members. Its modern clinical building 
is staffed by nine physicians, including three surgeons 
and an ear, eye, nose and throat specialist, an X-ray 


‘Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wi i 
First Wisconsin Conference on Steadier Jobs, June 21, 1940." os 
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technician, a laboratory technician, a full-time druggist 
and an office assistant. 

The extent to which its facilities are used is shown by 
the medical services rendered during a quarterly period 
as follows: 

673 house calls by physicians 
29 eye-glass fittings 
16 ear, eye, nose and throat operations 
25 major operations 
24 minor operations 
7,314 total treatments 
1,285 laboratory tests 
712 X-rays taken 
9,773 prescriptions filled by the druggist 


The major emphasis of the association is upon diag- 
nosis and the treatment of ailments in their early stages. 
“It is impossible to estimate the vast amount of benefits 
that members have derived during the past ten years 
under a health program based on the old adage, ‘A 
stitch in time saves nine.’ ”’ 


Industrial Hygiene Educational Program 


The first of some forty pamphlets of a Workers’ 
Health Series have just been issued by the United 
States Public Health Service for the education of the 
adult working population. 

The subject matter of the series deals with (1) im- 
portant non-industrial sickness causing a vast amount 
of disability and death among adults, (2) occupational 
hazards (such as toxic chemicals, fumes, dusts, etc.). 

The workers’ health series, as the title indicates, is 
directed specifically to the individual worker. The con- 
tent attempts to stimulate interest and to present the 
salient facts in simple terms,.combining the techniques 
of popular literary style and popular graphic presenta- 
tion. a 

The diseases discussed in the series are the principal 
health problems of adults generally, and the manner of 


presentation is definitely tuned to their interests. 
Pamphlet No. 1 is on the subject of influenza and 
No. 2 on appendicitis. 


The pamphlets are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 5¢ a single copy, $1.50 for 100 copies, and 
1,000 copies for about $11.00. 


Freezing Piece-Rates for Defense 


To obtain all-out effort in armament plants during 
the present emergency, some manufacturers believe 
that in many cases it will be a good policy to freeze 
piece-rates at current levels for the duration of the 
emergency. A manufacturer of firearms has already 
taken this step. Each piece-worker recently found 
enclosed in his pay envelope a personal message to the 
effect that there would be no reduction in any piece- 
rate on defense work. It included the suggestion 
“Make all you can and the more you make the better 
we will like it,” and was signed by the president of the 
company. 


To-and-from-Work Accident Insurance 


All employees of The Visking Corporation are in- 
demnified in case of accident occurring while coming 
to work or returning home. Accidents due to intoxica- 
tion or occurring on company premises are excluded. 
This insurance plan provides for medical, surgical and 
hospital benefits not to exceed $500. It also includes a 
disability benefit for absences due to this cause. The 
benefit, which is equivalent to 50% of weekly wages 
but not to exceed $20, is paid beginning the eighth day 
of disability and continues to a maximum of ten weeks. 
While this accident insurance is entirely separate from 
the workmen’s compensation coverage, it is made part 
of the policy by a special arrangement. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
May 11 to June 10 


May 

12 Amalgamated Secures General Pay Rise—Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO, sign agreement with New York 
City employers covering 50,000 men’s clothing workers 
and providing wage increases ranging from 10% to 138% 
for six categories of employees. Impartial machinery is 
set up for adjudication of disputes during defense 
emergency. Strikes and lockouts are barred. 

West Coast Shipyards Paralyzed—Strike by AFL and 
CIO machinists halts work in 11 shipyards in San 
Francisco area. Demands include increase in base rate 
from $1.00 to $1.15 per hour and double time for over- 


vie 
va 


time. Company offer of $1.12 and time and one-half for 
overtime rejected. 


Younger Draftees Desired—Deputy Director of Selective 
Service Hershey asks authorization of Congress to defer 
-service of older registrants, stating that men in the 
younger-age brackets are best qualified for the training 
and service contemplated under the Act. 


13 Strikes Cause Heavy Time Loss—War Department reports 
that strikes in the period January 1 through May 12 in 
(Continued on page 79) 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics 


Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries increased from 
76.9¢ in March to 78.4¢ in April, 1941. In March, 
1940, the corresponding figure was 73.4¢, indicating a 
6.8% advance in twelve months. 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners rose 
from $31.80 in March to $31.89 in April, an increase of 
15.3% over the $27.66 of April, 1940. 


Employment rose from an index of 112.4 in March 
to 116.0 in April. It was 23.5% above that of April, 1940. 


Average hours of work per week fell from 41.2 in 
March to 40.7 in April, as compared with 37.6 in April, 
1940. 


The cost of living rose from 86.9 in April to 87.4 
in May. This compared with 85.2 in May, 1940. The 
purchasing power of the dollar on the basis of the cost 
of living stood at $1.144 in May, 1941, as compared 
with $1.00 in 1923. 


Real weekly wages, or the purchasing power of 
money wages, declined from 138.5 in March to 137.9 
in April. 


The number of unemployed persons in the United 
States, according to THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s esti- 
mates, declined by 705,000 from March to April. The 
estimated total for April, 1941, was 5,412,000. In 
April, 1940, the estimated total was 8,938,000. 


LABOR TRENDS IN 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Source: 
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AVERAGE Hourty Earninecs In CENTS 
27 MANUFACTURING InpustRIgs, APRIL, 1941 
Source: Tur ConrereNce Boarp 
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INDUSTRIAL DispuTES 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Chronology of Events (Continued from page 77) 


May 
plants working on orders for the Army caused a loss of 
1,675,773 man days. 


15 CIO Wins Bethlehem Vote—By about a three-to-one mar- 
gin, Steel Workers Organizing Committee wins election 
‘at the Lackawanna works of the Bethlehem Steel 

_ Company. 


16 General Motors Dispute Settled Without Strike—Accepting 
a proposal of the NIYMB, General Motors and United 


a" 


Auto Workers accept basis for new agreement. Com- 
pany grants 10 cents an hour wage increase and vacation 
allowance, but does not grant union shop. 
Maritime Bonus Dispute Settled—Controversy over war 
bonuses for maritime service believed to be settled 
through agreement between National Maritime Union 
and American Merchant Marine Institute. Agreement 
specifies bonus for seamen entering certain danger zones. 


Ford Raises Wages—Ford Motor Company announces 
wage increases ranging from 5¢ to 15¢ an hour, aggregat- 
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May 


17 


19 


21 


22 


27 


28 


ing a $6-million annual addition to payroll. Raises 
affect over 50,000 employees. 


Skilled Labor Deferment Asked—OPM Associate Director 
Hillman asks cooperation of local draft boards to make 
certain that trained factory workers in trades where a 
shortage exists be allowed to remain at work, since their 
service in industry is urgently needed. 


Rail Unions Ask 30% Raise—Five railroad-operating 
unions, representing 350,000 workers, announce a de- 
mand for a 30% increase in all basic rates of pay. 


Anthracite Strike Ends—The one-day strike in anthracite 
coal industry terminates when agreement is reached on 
terms of a new agreement which includes 714% increase 
on all contract rates from May 1 to October 1, and 
10% thereafter. 


Veteran Labor Leader Crosses Picket Iine—John Frey, 
chief of AFL Metal Trades Department, leads workers 
across picket line to resume work in struck San Francisco 
shipyards. This unprecedented action emphasizes seri- 
ous desire of AFL to bring to an end a strike held to 
violate West Coast general anti-strike agreement. 


Navy Aids Work Resumption—Sailors and marines drive 
trucks loaded with shipyard workers into shipyards in 
San Francisco area in effort to secure resumption of 
work on destroyers and cruisers tied up because of strike. 


CIO Wins Ford Poll—From a total of 74,188 valid votes 
cast in Ford election, CIO receives 51,866 (69.9%), 
AFL, 20,364 (27.4%), Neither, 1,958 (2.6%). About 
3,500 were challenged or blank. 


President Proclaims Unlimited Emergency—In worldwide 
broadcast announcing proclamation of unlimited emer- 
gency, the President says: “When the nation is threat- 
ened from without, however, as it is today, the actual 
production and transportation of the machinery of 
defense must not be interrupted by disputes between 
capital and capital, labor and labor, or capital and labor. 
The future of all free enterprise—of capital and labor 
alike—is at stake . . . A nationwide machinery for 
conciliation and mediation of industrial disputes has 
been set up. The machinery must be used promptly— 
and without stoppage of work. Collective bargaining 
will be retained but the American people expect that 
impartial recommendations of our government media- 
tion and conciliation services will be followed both by 
capital and labor.” 


AFL Forbids Defense Strikes—AFL Executive Council 
follows up President’s proclamation with a warning to 
affiliated unions that it will take disciplinary action, if 
necessary, to enforce 100% compliance with its policy 
of no strikes in defense industries. 

Reversal in Wage-Hour Ruling on Vacation Bonus—Can- 
celling two previous statements, the Wage and Hour 
Administrator rules that bonuses paid to employees 
who forego vacations need not be included as a part of 
“regular rate” in computing overtime rates for the weeks 
in which the bonuses are paid. 


June 


2 Shipyard Strikers Ordered Back to Work—AFL’S Bay 


Cities Metal Trades Council orders members of its 17 
affiliated unions to return to work at Bethlehem ship- 
building plant in San Francisco. This is in compliance 
with request of NDMB for immediate resumption of 
work pending mediation. 


Navy Yard Raise Asked—AFL Metal Trades Councils of 
East Coast Navy Yards, representing 125,000 employ- 
ees, ask 10¢ an hour wage increase for all employees 
covered by the recent wage board report approved by 
the Navy Department. 


Army Asks Walsh-Healey Exemption—Stating that it is 
necessary to eliminate harmful effects of speculative 
activity in canned-food stocks, War Department for- 
mally requests a suspension of Walsh-Healey law so that 
Army canned-food orders may be placed directly with 
canners. Belief is expressed that operations of specu- 
lators have affected price of type of canned goods pur- 
chased by Army as much as 40%. 


North American Strike Starts—Violating agreement not 
to strike before NDMB presented mediation proposal, 
the UAW-CIO union at North American Aviation Cor- 
poration calls strike halting 20% of plane production. 


Veto on Labor Curb Overridden—California Legislature 
overrides Governor’s veto of legislation to outlaw labor’s 
“hot-cargo” and secondary-boycott weapons during the 
national emergency. The measure makes it unlawful 
for a person to bring economic pressure on an employer 
to induce him to refrain from doing business with, or 
handling the products of, any other employer because 
of a dispute between the latter and his employees. Act 
remains in effect until July 1, 1943. 


ACLU to Investigate Unions—American Civil Liberties 
Union, long a defender of unions in struggles with em- 
ployers, announces investigation to learn whether de- 
mocracy prevails in trade unions. Survey results from 
many complaints of workers that they are prevented 
from working unless they accept all policies of local 
union leaders. 


Government Breaks North American Strike—Following 


refusal of local union officers to terminate strike, regular 
Army troops occupy North American plant, breaking 
up picket line and announcing that returning workers 
will have full protection. 


Deferment of Defense Strikers Cancelled—Selective Service 


System calls on local boards to re-classify immediately 
defense industry strikers whose service has been“de- 
ferred on occupational grounds. It is held that failure 
to work at occupation for which deferment was granted 
automatically removes reason for deferment. 


Bituminous Coal Difficulty Settled—Danger of further 


striking in bituminous coal mines ends when both 
Northern and Southern operators accept NDMB rec- 
ommendation eliminating 40¢ per day differential ”ad- 
vantage formerly possessed by Southern operators“and 
providing a flat wage scale of $7 a day. 


